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If there are beauties in the picture undiscerned by the child at first, 
later, when his faculties and emotions are broadened and developed, 
he will see them and love them, even though the picture is not before 
him, for the child remembers, almost in every detail, a picture he has 
learned to love and which he can bring quickly before his mind. 

Thus, in brief, let us have pictures satisfying the demands of 
childhood, painted by true artists, and our children will grow up 
broader and better for the quickening and the beauty which came 
into their school life wisely fitting them to meet the darker and less 
pleasant world. Edna Harris. 
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THE ART OF PYROGRAPHY 

Pyrography furnishes to the lover of pure line effect a peculiar 
fascination which has much of the charm of the etched line, and is 
subject to many of the delightful uncertainties which haunt the user 
of the etching needle. Every particular form of art expression neces- 
sarily has its limitations. If one desires simply to imitate such lights 
and shadows as he may see in a landscape or figure, he had much 
better make use of a camera than to employ the small delicate plati- 
num points and other paraphernalia which must be used in interpreting 
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the subtleties of sentiment and thought which nature suggests to him, 
if he desires to express them by means of pyrography. 

It is proper to here protest against the use of the term "wood 
etching," of which the text-books on pyrography make frequent use. 
An etching is a picture in ink obtained by contact with a copper or 
other metallic plate which has been bitten by acid on lines which have 
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been drawn upon it by a point which removes the protecting medium 
covering its surface. This is not the dictionary definition of the word 
"etching," but it is what it always means to those of us who have 
learned to love it for its own sake. Pyrography is competent to stand 
upon its own merits, and does not need to be partially allied to, or 
confounded with another process in order to commend it as a means 
of rapid, easy, powerful, and simple interpretation. 

It is not possible in a limited space to go into the history of the 
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use of heat as a means of illustration. The literature on the subject 
is necessarily unsatisfactory, for the reason that up to within the last 
fifteen years such pictures as have been burnt on wood have been pro- 
duced by primitive means. A hot piece of metal has always been 
employed, but up to the time of the invention of the thermo-cautery 
for the use of physicians no one seems to have thought of any improve- 
ment on a red hot poker as a means of burning lines on wood with a 
view to artistic results. 
Comparatively recent 
ingenuity has happily 
overcome the mechan- 
ical difficulties which 
prevented pyrography 
from assuming its posi- 
tion among the graphic 
arts, to which the writer 
believes it entitled. 

The mechanical part 
of the process is quite 
simple: A bottle of 
naphtha, about four 
feet of small rubber 
tubing, two rubber 
bulbs, a platinum point, 
an alcohol lamp, a 
piece of holly or other 
white wood, a match, 
and a small boy to 
keep the rubber bulb 
in action; silence, pa- 
tience, and an enthus- 
iast who has mastered 
the purely technical 
requirements of the 
process, are necessary for the production of a pyrogrograph. 

Various woods can be used, but white holly and pearwood are 
most desirable, for the reason that they hold their color better than 
poplar, basswood and other softer woods. The ideal wood for pyro- 
graphic work would be boxwood if it could only be obtained in suffi- 
cient widths and at a reasonable price. There is a kind of wood-pulp 
board manufactured for the use of paper-box makers that is very 
effective and useful in sketching from nature. It is very portable on 
account of its light weight, and while it does not quite yield the intense 
richness of effect to be obtained on holly, it is much more susceptible 
to the action of the hot point than the harder substance. It is more 
liable to absorb moisture than wood, and is therefore less permanent. 
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The following extract from an English work on the subject is of 
interest: . "It may hitherto have appeared to many as a coarse art, 
and doubtless the fact of its having been done with pokers will have 
helped to foster the idea, but experience will quickly prove that, in 
the hand of an. adept who has mastered the touch and knows what 
the point can do, the very reverse is the case, and highly finished 
specimens show as much refinement and delicacy as an etching. This 
was particularly noticeable in a portrait of Lord- Reaconsfield, copied 
from an engraving by a very skillful pyrographic artist, and recently 
exhibited in London, in which the shading on the cheek and forehead 
was so delicate in tone as to render it difficult for any but an expert 
to say whether, in the highest lights, the wood had been colored or 
not, but comparison with a fresh untouched piece of wood showed 
that even the palest parts of the face had been ' filmed ' over with an 
exquisite nicety that gave a beautifully rounded appearance to the 
surface. Even in its most perfectly finished form, success in pyrog- 
raphy will be found much easier of achievement than in the ordinary 
etching on copper or zinc, because the result in the one is direct, 
while in the other it is, until after much practice, almost entirely 
speculative. The wood yields much more readily to the hot point 
than the metal does to the dry point, consequently much less pressure 
is required and much more freedom of line is obtained; moreover, the 
artist, being able to see all the time how his work is progressing, is 
not liable to the usual disappointment of inexperienced etchers on 
copper, namely, that of finding only about half the richness of line 
and detail in his proof that had 'appeared to be on the metal, and a 
general appearance of feebleness and poverty in consequence. This 
is a most depressing but almost unfailing result of early attempts in 
etching, and it needs much determination, with a keen remembrance 
of what has been done in that particular branch of art, to keep one 
from despair at his apparently poor success. 

" In pyrography the artist has to endure no such suspense either 
over successes or failures, and when the slight mechanical difficulty 
has been overcome of managing the point and bellows, he will feel an 
ever-increasing delight in the work." 

Unfortunately the process has at present no " masters." It has 
too recently become artistically practical to get much beyond the 
stage in which industrious young ladies use it for the purpose of burn- 
ing the edges of wooden plaques and copying patterned designs on 
furniture. Savages in Central Africa have for hundreds of years burnt 
rough designs on wood and ivory, and many examples of intricate, 
ingenious, not to say artistic specimens of such work, exist in museums. 
What status the art will assume when it gets into the hands of Zorn, 
Pennell, Whistler, and other masters of the line, can only be con- 
jectured. The writer, however, believes that a charming stranger in 
the art world has come to abide with us. Earl H. Reed. 



